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GOVERNMENT PALACE. 


Pouanp again ! why the reader will sus- 
pect another partition. Last week we 
gave one of Warsaw’s proud palaces— 
that of her Finance—and here is her 
Government abode, with the city itself 
as a mukeweight—just as Charles Sur- 
face throws the Mayor and Aldermen 
into his picture bargain. One of our 
duties is to catch the topics “living as 
they rise,’’ and we cannot do this better 
than by culling the reader’s attention to 
Poland, about which country so little 
appeurs to be known. 

As an accompaniment to these Engra- 
vings we quote probably the most recent 
account of the City of Warsaw. It is 
from Dr. Granville’s Travels, published 
in 1829; but as the author is somewhat 
more diffuse than we can afford to be, 
his description is abridged :— 

“ The general appearance of the city of 
Warsaw is iecmarelllh : its details we found 
still more so. But my observations prin- 
cipally apply to the modern parts of the 
town, in which are the most fashionable 
streets and squares! suchas the Miodowa, 
(Honey-street,) in which our inn was 
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situated! the Nowy Swiat, (the New 
World); the one the Bond-street, and 
the other, the Regent-street, of War- 
saw; the Elektoralna, (Electoral- 
street); the Dluga, (Long-street); the 
Krélewska, and the Senatorska, (the 
Royal and Senate-streets,) together with 
the Place de Saxe, de Marieville, and du 
Roi Sigismond. ‘The streets are badly 
paved, and have no ¢roétoirs; they 
greatly resemble those of Paris. Of 
about four thousand houses, which are 
large enough to give shelter to a popu- 
lation of 123,000 inhabitants, one-fourth 
only are built of wood, that style of con- 
struction being no longer permitted. 
The houses are numbered as in the 
principal towns in Lombardy, in one 
continued series, throughout the city, 
beginning from the royal palace, which 
is numbered one. The palaces, public 
buildings, and many of the mansions of 
noblemen, or wealthy commoners, are 
on a large scale, very showy, and in 
general very striking for their architec- 
tural designs. 

«The town is very pictureogaay dis- 
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posed on a hill of considerable elevation, 
which forms the left bank of the Vistula ; 
and the Zameck spreading its wide wings 
midway between that river and the sum- 
mit of the hill, forms a principal and an 
attractive feature in the landscape, which 
is crowded with handsome architectural 
elevations ; some striking churches and 
many towering spires chequering, at 
different heights, the distant horizon. 
A bridge of boats, 3,280 feet long, joins 
the city to the Faubourg of Prague, 
through which we had entered Warsaw, 
and which, from an important and almost 
historical citadel in former times, has, 
through various vicissitudes of war, been 
reduced to an insignificant sandy plain, 
with a few dwelling houses scattered 
over it. 

“ There is a notable difference between 
the general aspect of the inhabitants of 
Warsaw, and those of the capital (St. 
Petersburg,) we had just left. Here is 
less admixture of foreign blood and 
foreign manners. Warsaw has its own 
peculiar colour ; it is that, I believe, of 
the nation generally. The women are 
handsomer than the men; at St. Peters- 
burgh, the impression I received was of 
an opposite nature. The absence of 
those semi-Asiatic costumes, which are 
so prevalent in all the streets of the 
Russian capital, tends, perhaps, in a 
great measure, to give to the capital of 
Poland, a more European aspect, as far 
as the population only is concerned ; but 
there is something else that contributes 
to prodnce that effect. The Poles are 
unilormly more merry, they are loud 
chatterers, fond of amusement, and as 
partial to living in the open air, doing 
nothing, as the Parisian fainéants and 
the habitués of the Palais Royal, the 
Tuileries, the Boulevards, or the Lux- 
embourg are; to which class of people 
1 should be tempted to compare them, 
in many other respects. They also do 
business differently; their shops and 
ge places of amusement are more 
ike those of any other European city 
farther south; and their ménage, if I 
am to judge from that of two or three 
good families, by whom we were kindly 
received during our stay, is much nearer 
to that of the French than of the Rus- 
sians. 

“The Zameck just mentioned is the 
name given to the palace of the old 
sovereigns of Poland, situated, as I have 
just observed on the left bank of the 
Vistula. It was erected under Sigis« 
mond III., enlarged by Augustus II., 
and completed by order of Stanislaus 
Anes Poniatowski. Two things I 
could not help being struck with in this 
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palace. First, a very spacious room, 
the walls of which are covered with 
Canalettis of large dimensions, and of 
the very first merit, representing all the 
remarkable buildings, streets, and envi- 
rons of Warsaw; among which, I no- 
ticed the large painting by that master, 
of a view of that capital, taken from 
Prague, which the French had carried 
off to Paris, and which was afterwards 
restored. Canaletti spent some time at 
Warsaw. Secondly, the Ball Room, in 
which marble ornaments and gilt bronze 
decorations have been unsparingly em- 
ployed, and produce, it must be admitted, 
a pleasing effect.. The plafond is exe- 
cuted by the elder Bacciarelli: but some 
of the best efforts of this artist are to be 
found in the Presentation-hall, in which 
there are six very large paintings, repre- 
senting the most remurkable events in 
the history of Poland. The composition 
as well as the execution of these pictures, 
merits great commendation. and can 
only be found fault with on account of 
the faintness of their colouring. Baccia- 
relli painted at Warsaw, in 1780. 

* Connected with the Zameck is the 
Great Hall of Assembly of the Senate, 
and that of the Diet of the kingdom, 
which was then preparing for the session 
about to be held. 

“ Except that it is not quite so large, 
the Hall of the Polish Diet may be said 
to resemble, in a great degree, the 
House of Lords, as it appeared with its 
temporary gallery during the trial of 
Queen Curoline. 

«On the ground floor of the Zameck 
are the national archives, which are said 
to be rich in ancient MSS. The Zameck 
serves as the residence of the Emperor 
when he visits Warsaw in his character 
of Sovereign of the country. His apart- 
ments are remarkable for ‘ comfortable 
simplicity,’ and contrast with the rest 
of the principal rooms in the Palace, 
formerly the abode of Polish Sovereigns. 

“A large building which I noticed in 
the grand square, is called the Palais de 
Saxe, formerly, also, one of the habitual 
residences of two of the Kings of Poland. 
At the back of this Palace are the prin- 
cipal public gardens to be found in the 
interior of Warsaw, which resemble, in 
some respects, the Park at Brussels, 
although considerably larger. There is, 
by the by, another handsome public 
garden in the town much frequented at 
the fashionable hour of twelve, which 
belongs to what is called the. Govern- 
ment Palace (See the Engraving.) This 
latter is, perhaps, one of the most chaste 
and really beautiful architectural eleva- 
tions which I noticed in the Polish capi- 
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tal. It is strictly in the {talian style, 
and consequently classical, as the reader 
will have some opportunity of judging 
by inspecting the annexed view of that 
building. Within its vast precincts, 
Melpomene, Mercury, and Themis, hold 
their court, for the Palace contains the 
National Theatre, the Custom-house, 
and the high Tribunals. Here are also 
situated the offices of the Minister of the 
Interior ; but’ I can find no appropriate 
wythological rank to bestow upon him. 

“My readers are of course aware 
that the prevailing religion in Warsaw 
is the Catholic. This fact accounts for 
the great number of churches to be 
found in that city, some of which are, 
like most churches of that worship, of 
really colossal dimensions. The Cathe- 
dral Church of St. John is one of that 
number, and more particularly that of 
the Holy Cross. In-the former, there 
is an altar-piece of great merit, by Palma 
Nova, which had for a few years been 
placed in the Louvre. From the soffit 
of the church is suspended a very large 
standard of Mahomet, wrested from the 
Turks by Sobieski, at the siege of Vienna. 
The Lutherans have a magnificent 
church of their own, which, in this in- 
stance, is superior in beauty and bold- 
ness of design to all the Catholic 
churches in the place. Monsieur Zug, 
the architect, has probably dared more 
than modern architects are in the habit 
of doing, in projecting a dome and tower 
of such prodigious elevation. From the 
top of this building, where a gallery 
affords that opportunity, the spectator 
may enjoy the best panoramic view of 
the city, and its surrounding villages, 
and villas. 

“‘ Whichever way a traveller turns to 
get to his Hotel in the Miodowa, he 
cannot fail to pass some one of the 
monuments which stand in the squares 
to commemorate the reign of a Sove- 
reign, or the achievements of a Polish 
warrior. The colossal statue of King 
Sigismond III., cast in bronze gilt, and 
placed on a lofty pillar of marble of the 
country, produces a very good effect. 
It was Ladislas 1V., who erected it to 
the memory of his father; and the 
equestrian group in bronze, in remem- 
brance of the valour, and untimely ex- 
tinction of Prince Poniatowski’s career 
of glory, from the chisel of Thorwaldsen, 
is another monument worthy of admira- 
tion. 

“Independently of the public gardens, 
Warsaw may be said to have, in its vi- 
cinity, some of the finest drives and 
promenades in Europe for width and 
extent. The numerous avenues of the 
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Ujazdow, leading to the Grand duke 
Constantine’s country residence, Belve- 
dere, planted with lofty lime and chest- 
nut trees, are the rendezvous of nearly 
the entire ——— of Warsaw on 
Sundays and other holidays, and are 
admirably calculated, also, for horse 
and sledge-races, both of which. I un- 
derstand, take place on this spot, when- 
ever the weather or season is favourable. 
The Poles, on all those occasions, re- 
semble the rest of the Continental 
nations, who cannot enjoy the pleasures 
of a ride or walk in the country, without 
thinking of their stomach, for which 
ample provision is made at the numerous 
restaurants of all classes and degrees 
scattered in many parts of the avenues 
in question. 

“ There iz at Warsaw an University, 
founded by the late Emperor Alexander, 
in 1816. It consists of a Faculty of 
Theology ; of Jurisprudence ard Ad- 
ministration ; of Medicine ; of Philoso- 
phy; of Belles Lettres; and the Fine 
Arts; and is regulated by a council, 
composed of a rector, five members, and 
two secretaries, with forty-eight pro- 
fessors and teachers. The palace oceu- 
pied by the University was once inha- 

ited by King John Casimir! to which 
the Emperor, in : ereenne it to the 
University, ordered considerable addi- 
tions to be made, particularly of two 
large buildings for the cabinets of 
zoology, philosophical instruments, the 
fine arts, and academical meetings. In 
the centre of the great court, in front 
of the University, a statue of Copernicus, 
whom the Poles claim as their country- 
man, has with an appropriate feeling 
of veneration for his great talents and 
modesty, been recently erected. An 
observatory has just been finished, and 
many excellent astronomical instruments 
added to it, most of which were executed 
by the late celebrated Reichenbach. 

“In driving through the streets of 
Warsaw it is impossible not to be struck 
with the large number of Jews who 
seem to inhabit them, and who, ever 
intent on business, are seen wandering 
in all directions with quick step and 
keen eye, looking the images of Care. 
There are not fewer than twenty-eight 
thousand of that tribe in Warsaw, who 
are undisturbed in their religion, al- 
though one of the recent measures of 
Government, the suppression of their 
Sanhedrins, and the substitution of in- 
spectors of synagogues, was considered 
by them as an interference, against 
which they were disposed to protest. 
The wealth of these people is so consi- 
derable, that they have been able to 
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supply all the extravagances of Polish 
spendthrifts among the nobility and the 
once rich landed proprietors, by which 
they have gradually become the mort- 
gagees of nearly all the most valuable 
estates in the country. 

“In the system of education adopted 
in Poland there is much that is commen- 
dable, and some part that is inexplicable. 
‘For the instruction of the upper classes, 

as I have already shown, every thing 
has been done that the present state of 
science and literature in that country 
would admit. Even for the numerous 
children of artisans, Sunday-schools have | 
been opened in various parts of the 
kingdom. But with respect to the J ' 
multitude, provisions, not only ineffi- ‘ 
cient, but avowedly limited, have alone 
been made hitherto. Besides the Uni- 
versity, the upper classes in Warsaw \ 
have other means of instruction. That 
capital boasts of an Ecole Polytechnique, 
ir imitation of that at Paris ; a Lyceum, 
in which I remarked that there were 
professors for four distinct branches of 
religious communion: and two high 
schools, called the Fcole palatinale des 
Piaristes, and the Ecole 4 Joli-bord, or //) 
Collegium Nobilium, conducted by the /: 
same congregation. But for the inha- 
bitants of the country, even the primary 
schools, as they are called, have been 
allowed to remain inactive, by reason of | 
the extreme poverty in which the agri- }} 
culturists are at this moment plunged, 
and which totally disables them from 
contributing to the maintenance of those 
inferior schools. 

“Nothing contributes more to the 
promotion of un active or lucrative com- ff 
merce than the establishment of superior 
internal communications, by means of 
direct and cross roads, and the esta- 
blishment of public conveyances, and the 
extension of the system of internal navi- 
gation. I shall have very shortly to bear 
witness to the commendable state of the 
former. There are in some parts of the 
kingdom roads equally as good as those 
of the best regulated nations in Europe. 
In regard to public conveyances, or dili- 
gences, I was told that several of them 
are in endless activity in every part of 
the kingdom—that they are light and 
commodious, and the expense trifling. 
The approaches to the principal towns 
have been considerably embellished.”? 
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The annexed view of the City is not 
of recent date. It is from a large 
French Plan, (date 1762,) for the loun 
of which we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. Wylde, the map publisher, of 
Charing Cross. 
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A SUMMER NIGHT. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Rica with the balm of flow’rs, the downy wind 
Attuned the brook to music,—from the leaves 
A gradual whisper stirr’d the languid air, 
And seem‘d as if some Dryad’s finzers paused 
Amid the strings of her enchanted shell. 
The moon rose like a spirit o’er the cloud, 
And fringed its crest with silver; and the stars 
Glanced in her path like wings of crystal light. 
The scene was rife with beauty—hill and vale, 
And ev'n the distant sea acquired a charm 
From the delicious Night ! MS, Poem, 


A summer Night ! it haunts the heart 
With meditation high, 

When, to the murmurs of the deep, 
The balmy winds reply. 

The stars seem watching in the heaven 
Like eyes of beauteous hue, 

Ere Death has dimm’d their vivid light, 
Or closed their orbs from view. 

And sweet it is to see the moon 
Her sapphire throne resign, 

Aud lay concealed behind a cloud, 
Asin a marble shrine. 

The sward on which the violets bloom 
With richest fragrance teems, 

And from the verdant slope descends 
The liquid gush of streams. 

The valley, with its belt of pines, 
Ts beautiful and still ; 

But cypress-trees o’er many a tomb, 
Are weeping on the bill. 

And proudly wave the gorgeous woods 
Around the distant scene, 

While moonlight saturates their leaves 
With sparkling light serene. 

Asummer Night! with aught that’s pure, 
Its glory shail impart 

Bright dreams, and heaven-enchanted hopes, 
To consecrate the heart! G.R.C. 


CORONATION SCRAPS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Severat of our Saxon kings were 
crowned on a stage in the market-place 
at Kingston-upon-Thames. 

The first coronation ceremony record- 
ed to have been performed in the metro- 
polis, is that of Edmund Ironside, which 
was attended with the most joyful accla- 
mations of the people, and very splendid 
and costly feastings. 

In the year 1236, Henry III. on New 
Year’s Day, caused six thousand poor 
men, women, and children to be enter- 
tained in Westminster Hall, and in the 
other rooms of his palace. This was on 
the occasion of Queen Eleanor’s coro- 
nation. The king and the queen had 
been married at Canterbury; and on the 
day of this great feast they made their 
public entry into London. 

Stowe informs us, that “ the citizens 
rode to meet the king and queen, being 


clothed in long garments, embroidered 
about wyth golde and silke of divers 
couloures, their horses finely trapped in 
array to the number of three hundred 
and sixty, every man bearing golden or 
silver cups in their hands, and the king’s 
trumpeters before them sounding. The 
citie was adorned with silkes, and in the 
night with lamps, cressets, and other 
lights, without number, besides many 
pageants and strange devices which were 
shewn.”’ 

“‘ To this coronation resorted so great 
a number of all estates, that the Citie of 
London was scarce able to receive them. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury did exe- 
cute the office of coronation ; the citi- 
zens of Winchester tooke charge of the 
kitchen, and other citizens attended 
their charges.’?— Stowe’s Annals, p. 271. 

The Queen’s Cireclet of gold, worn by 
her majesty in proceeding to her coro. 
nation, is richly adorned with large dia- 
monds, and a string of pearls around 
its upper edge. The cap is purple 
velvet, lined with white taffeta, and 
turned up with ermine, richly powdered. 

The Queen’s Crown with which every 
queen consort is crowned, was made for 
Catherine, Queen of King Charles II. 
and originally called “ Saint Egitha’s 
Crown,’’ in commemoration of Egitha, 
Queen consort of King Edward the Con- 
fessor. The crown of St. Edward is 
solely appropriated to the coronation of 
a sovereign queen; being never used 
for crowning a queen consort. 

In the library of the late John Dent, 
Esq. there was a very fine manuscript 
upon vellum, of the LIBER REGALIS, 
written in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, and rubricated, which Mr. 
Evans in his curious catalogue thus des- 
cribes :—‘ This is one of the most cu- 
rious, authentic and important manu- 
scripts relating to the coronation of the 
kings and queens of England, which 
exists. It is quite surprising that it 
should be found in a private collection.’’ 

* When Queen Caroline laid claim to 
be crowned with his majesty, the Dean 
of Westminster was summoned to attend 
the sap council, and produce the book 
of the duties and ceremonies to be ob- 
served at the coronation of the kings and 
queens of England, preserved among 
the muniments of the Dean and Chapter, 
and considered the most ancient, authen- 
tic, and complete book which remuins.’’ 

“¢ By the very liberal permission of the 
Dean, I have been allowed to examine 
that most curious document. It was 
used at the coronation of Richard II. 
in 1378. By the same kindness | have 
been permitted to compare this manu- 











script with the Westminster original, and 
the Dean condescended to verily my col- 
lation. I can therefore state positively 
that the manuscript is a literal transcript 
of that most important English histori- 
cal document. If the scribe has com- 
mitted the error of a single letter, it has 
been corrected on the margin. In the 
original document, some corrections and 
some additions are made on the margin, 
these are likewise transferred to the mar- 
gins of this copy.’’ 

“ The volume opens with directions for 
the mode of fitting up the abbey for the 
coronation. It then directs that the 
king, the day before the coronation, 
shall ride with his head bare from the 
Tower to the Paluce of Westminster, 
that he may be seen of all his —— 
The various ceremonies to be observed 
at the coronation of the king and queen 
follow. Next, the various fees to be 
paid to the Convent of Westminster, and 
the nomination of certain persons to per- 
form offices on the day of the coronation. 
The Eurl of Leycester is to perform the 
office of Seneschal, though the Duke of 
Norfolk has claimed the right. This 
part is very curious, as the coronation of 
Richard II. affords the first record of 
the proceedings of a Court of Claims. 
The court was holden by John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster.’’ 

Next follow the directions, and a ser- 
vice for the queen when she shall be 
crowned alone. 

«¢ There is a very curious circumstance 
in the ritual, relating to the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament to the king and 
queen. They are to receive loin, but it 
is cautiously explained that ¢¢ is no part 
of the sacramental service. The queen is 
allowed to take it as a sign of ¢ Unity.’ ”’ 

This transcript is certainly of the early 
part of the fifteenth century. It has been 
re-bound about one hundred and filty 
years since, and bears the arms of a 
French duke on the side. They appear 
to be those of the noble family of Du- 
plessis. It is thought extremely probable 
that this manuscript was sent to France 
to satisfy the scruples of Henrietta 
Maria, about our coronation ceremonies 
previous to her marriage. ‘ In the case 
of the coronation of Charles I.’”’ said 
Mr. Brougham, in his speech before 
the privy council, ‘‘ Henrietta Maria 
was suid to have objected to take any 
part in it, unless she could be assisted by 
a Popish priest, which the Constitution 
rendered impossible.’’ 

“ T have ascertained (says Mr. Evans) 
that Henrietta Maria did not take the 
Sacrament with Charles I, at her coro- 
nation.” 
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There is a manuscript translation of 
this bijou made “a for Mr. Dent, 
by L. Sotheby, 1825. — See Evans’s 
Catalogue, 1827. 

The amateur in coronations will be 
much gratified with reading Mr. Bone 
nel Thornton’s account of the corona- 
tion of King George III. and his consort. 
Itis too long for present insertion here : 
he concludes thus :—*“ Since my writing 
the above, I have been informed for 
certain, that the sword of state, by some 
mistake, being left behind at St. James’s, 
the Lord Mayor’s sword was carried be- 
fore the King, by the Earl of Hunting- 
don, in its stead; but when the proces- 
sion came into the abbey, the sword of 
state was found placed on the altar. Our 
friend Harry, who was upon the scaf- 
fold, at the return of the procession, 
closed in the rear: at the expense of 
half-a-guinea was admitted into the hall, 
got brim full of his majesty’s claret, and 
in the universal plunder, brought off 
the glass her majesty drank in, which is 
placed in the beaufait as a valuable 
curiosity.”’ T. W. 





ANCIENT CROWNS OF ENG- 
LAND. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Tue kings of the Saxon race in Eng- 
land had « crown like that of other na- 
tions, which at that time was only a 
plain fillet; but King Egbert first fixed 
on the circle or fillet, with points or 
rays resembling the crown worn by the 
emperors of the east; and King Ed- 
ward, surnamed Ironside, topped the 
points with pearl. 

William the Conqueror is said to have 
had his circle flowery; but Sandford 
says, the coronet had on the circle, 
ooo and leaves, the puints being much 

igher than the leaves, and each of them 
topped with a cross pattée, as appear 
on the seal of that monarch. 

The crown worn by William Rufus 
was only enriched with points, pearled 
at their tops, and not accompanied with 
flowers. 

The crown of Henry the First was 
adorned with flewrs-de-lis only, a little 
raised, as is seen on his great seal and 
coin. 

Maud, Queen of England, had her 
crown enriched with leaves and points, 
the leaves and flowers being higher than 
the points ; and their successors to King 
Edward the Third had these crowns va- 
riously encircled with points and fleurs- 
de-lis placed alternately, sometimes the . 
one higher than the other. 

King Edward the Third enriched his 
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crown with fleurs-de-lis and crosses 
puttée, and arched with four bars. 

Edward the Fifth and Richard the 
Third bore the same as King Edward 
the Fourth. 

Henry the Seventh and Eighth had 
their crowns composed of fleurs-de-lis 
and crosses pattée, with two arches em- 
bellished with pearls, &c. and this form 
hath since heen continued. 

The crown of England, with which 
the Kings of England are crowned, is 
called ‘* St. Edward’s crown,”’ made in 
imitation of the ancient crown, said to 
be worn by that monarch, kept in the 
Abbey Churck of Westminster, till the 
beginning of the Civil Wars in England, 
when with the rest of the regalia, it was 
stolen and sold in 1642. 

This very rich imperial crown of gold, 
was made against the coronation of 
Charles the Second, and is embellished 
with pearls and precious stones, as dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies, and a 
and has a mound of gold on the top, 
enriched with a fillet of gold, embel- 
lished also with precious stones. 

In ancient times crowns were more 
generally granted by the voice of the 
people in acclamation; and then be- 
came of such inestimable value that they 
were regarded as the highest reward 
of merit: as they excited a general 
emulation to deserve them, they were 
at length bestowed by the Romans, with 
no small profusion, for military achieve- 
ments. . B.A. 


« PUBLIC HEALTH:” 


CONTAGION, OR NON-CONTAGION OF 
PUTRID ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Tue desirable interest awakened by 
my communications to your miscel- 
lany, on the subject of Interment in 
Vaults and crowded Churchyards, and 
the flattering opinion bestowed by your- 
self on my arguments, have emboldened 
me to trouble yon with a few further 
remarks called forth by the perusal of 
an article in the Lancet, touching the 
innocuousness of putrescent animal mat- 
ter, and the impunity of burial in densely 
opulated cities. The article alluded 
© is a review of three dissertations on 
the subject, the first, confirming the be- 
liefin contagion, written by an American 
Professor of anatomy and surgery, Usher 
Parsons, M. D., of Providence College, 
R. I., and the two latter supporting the 
doctrine of non-contagion, by M. M. 
Parent Du Chatelet and D’Arcet, of 
Paris. 

My first impression after reading the 


review in the Lancet, and before I ad- 
verted to Professor Parsons’ essay in the 
American Journal, was, that the re- 
viewer had criticised such essay with par- 
tiality ; but when I read it at length in 
its unmutilated form, I the more readily 
accounted for the numerous synonimous 
terms applied to the Professor’s facts 
and arguments—terms such as “ apocry- 
phal,”’ “ vague,’’ “ludicrous,” “ exag- 
gerated,’’ “ unavailing,” “ whimsical :’’ 
while, on the other hand, as a set-off to 
this indiscriminate tissue of censure, the 
—— of the French authors are com- 
plimented with the epithets of “ strong,”’ 
© unanswerable,’’ “ able,’’ and ‘ philan- 
thropic.’’ This perversion of the Pro- 
fessor’s reasoning— this condemnation 
without proof-—is the more to be la- 
mented, as he possesses not the facility 
of promptly replying; the time occupied 
in transatlantic communication with this 
country being accompanied by the evil 
of an author’s being held up to ridicule 
in the long interim without the means of 
averting it: add to this the fact that 
where the American Journal of Medical 
Science circulates five hundred of its 
copies in this country, the Lancet puts 
forth as many thousands! hence the 
unfairness of abridging the Professor’s 
remarks. The reviewer triumphantly 
alludes to the innocuousness of the 
knackeries of Montfaucon as established 
by the before-named French authorities 
—a comparison which bears no analogy 
whatever to the exhumation of putrid 
bodies after being shut up in the recesses 
of a vault: the accumulation of animal 
matter in the knackeries of Montfaucon 
is exposed to the air, undergoes periodi- 
cal removal, and therefore cannot be 
said to bear resemblance to putrescent 
human substance, generating, according 
to the reviewer’s own showing, “ sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas,’ the respiration 
of which is so fatal to the living subject: 
In the face of this admission, he strangely 
contends that the alleged evil of sudden 
exhumations, opening of vaults, &c. 
is a groundless theory, “ fostered by the 
fictions of Homer, and the exaggerations 
of Spenser!’? He in the same page 
as consistently admits, that the tendency 
of the disinterments of ‘ single bodies’’ 
to generate disease, “‘ may be sufficiently 
counteracted by careful and scientific 
manipulation !’? What are we to under- 
stand from these admissions and counter- 
admissions? Further on the reviewer 
says : “When we remember, according 
to the testimony of the great Jewish 
lawgiver, that, after the frogs had co- 
vered the land of Egypt, when they died 
out of the houses and villages and fields, 
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and were collected into heaps, and the 
land stank, (Exodus, c. viii, v. 13, 14), 
yet that no plague or fever followed 
their putrefaction,—it is impossible to 
refuse the conclusion, that great exag- 
geration is abroad on this subject.” 

What! is the author of the article 
really in earnest? If he be so, I have 
no hesitation in asserting that, however 
erudite as a critic of science, he would 
make but an unpopular commentator on 
the Scriptures, his scepticism leaving 
him no stepping-stone whereby to ford 
the dark flood of infidelity. Does it not 
seem consistent to every reader, that the 
same Almighty Power which by a mira- 
cle generated the Egyptian plague of 
the frogs, could, by a like miracle, pre- 
vent the consequents of “plague or 
fever ?”? Besides, the probable desola- 
tions of plague or fever calculated to 
extirpate the oppressive Egyptians, were 
not the weapons which it was in unison 
with the Deity’s plan to wield. He 
punished them by progressive means ; 
and the total sacrifice of life on the part 
of Pharaoh and his host, which took 
place on the attempt to follow the 
aggrieved Israelites, was the extreme 
act of insulted Heaven. Another sin- 
gular admission of the author’s is, that 
where any fatal effects result from exhu- 
mations, “ sepulture within cities,’? &c. 
it is the result of “a depression of the 
moral courage ;’’ and that “ moral means 
should always be taken to counteract the 
terror so easily generated.”” Remove 
the cause, and the effect will cease. It 
matters little whether it is through 
mental emotion or bodily predisposition 
that disease obtains in such cases, so 
long as we are convinced as to the iden- 
tity of its origin. Let us abolish the 
absurd custom of intramural interment 
—let us desist from interring our dead 
at our very doors, and then the possibi- 
lity even of contagion may be avoided 
without “the potent aid of chemistry,’’ 
recommended by the Lancet reviewer, 
and which it would be as well to confine 
to the dissecting-room. 

The account of the exhumations at 
the St. Innocens, Paris, exultingly cited 
by the anti-contagionist Bancroft, as 
sustaining his creed, are wnnoticed by the 
reviewer. Andwhy? Simply, [ opine, 
because Professor Parsons had so well 
exposed the garbled representations of 
Bancroft. The latter states that the 
disinterments took place in the hottest 
weather, that thousands of bodies were 
uncovered and removed without any 
precaution, and that no ill effects suc- 
ceeded. But what are the additional 
facts? the exhumations commenced 


about August, and were discontinued in 
April; —but one body at a time was 
exposed, which was immediately covered 
and taken away; and such operation 
was carried on in the — only, and by 
torch-light, the smoke from which acted 
as a preventive to contagion. But the 
reviewer seems studiously to omit coming 
into contact with the arguments and 
exposures put forth by Professor Parsons 
in fis refutation of Bancroft. He makes 
a selection from the sixteen facts adduced 
by the Professor, on which to animad- 
vert, and slurs over the rest by expressing 
his doubts of their authenticity. One 
of those which he thus despatches it may 
be us well to glance at, quoting from the 
American Journal. 

The vaults in the church of Dijon 
were filled to excess, in consequence of 
the ground of the common cemetery 
being frozen to such a depth that it was 
impenetrable. Orders were given for 
the removal of the bodies from the vaults, 
a processin the accomplishment of which 
various meuns were resorted to in order 
to prevent any serious result: the deto- 
nation of nitre, the burning of storax, 
benzoin, &c., and sprinkling the pave- 
ment with anti-pestilential vinegar, yet 
a malignant fever followed as the conse- 
quence of such exhumation. Another 
instance of a similar catastrophe the 
reviewer justly acknowledges to have 
been effected “ by the asphyxiating and 

oisonous properties of sulphuretted 
arson gas :’’—“ In the summer of 
1783, M. Faure, of Narbonne, in France, 
bought a house, previously occupied as 
an anatomical hall, and employed three 
mento dig acaveinthe cellar. Indigging, 
they came to a wall of a covered neces- 
sary, which had been the common recep- 
tacle of the remains of human subjects, 
and, on extracting a few stones, an offen- 
sive putrid matter rushed through and 
suffocated them. M. Faure, going to 
see the workmen, descended but two or 
three steps before he fell senseless. Of 
nine persons who entered to bring out 
the sufferers, six died. M. Faure died 
in four days, and the unfortunate la- 
bonrers survived but a day or two. In 
the mean time, the smell increased to 
such a degree, as to create a pestilence, 
and the neighbours were obliged to re- 
move, bunt a great many of them died. 
The mayor of the city being informed 
of the circumstance, had the cellar filled 
up, and the house closed. But the ma- 
lignant effluvia had pervaded the town, 
and a great many died of the pestis. 
The cisease was attended with the black 
vomit, but not communicated by conta- 
gion.” 
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The reviewer expresses his doubts as 
to the probability of some of the details 
of this story, and says that “ at a certain 
period of putrefaction, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas is evolved in the cavity of the 
abdomen, which if respired in its undi- 
luted state may do serious mischief.’’ 
Now why quibble as to the unimportant 
point, whence arises the danger? What 
matters it whether it is the rotting body 
or the foul vaponr it produces, that is 
pregnant with destruction, so long as 
we know the prime agent in the genera- 
tion of such danger? Another case :— 

“ A soldier labouring under gonorrhea 
at Governor’s Island was attacked with 
yellow fever. The physician who attend- 
ed him perceived a very offensive smell, 
and on examination, found three barrels 
of putrid beef in a cellar under the pa- 
tient’s bed. On removing these, the 
soldier recovered.’’ Of this the reviewer 
says :— 

‘‘ Were there not other inhabitants 
equally exposed in the same tenement ? 
Yet we have no account of these having 
been affected.” I would ask a simple 
question yet one which naturally sug- 
gests itself, How is it accounted for 
when fever attacks one or two individuals, 
perhaps, out of ten, the eight escaping 

aving rendered themselves more liable 
than the two who are victims? The 
argument referred to is a fallacy. But, 
seriously, I cannot avoid thinking, from 
the talent and research displayed by the 
reviewer, despite his sophisms, that his 
belief and mode of reasoning have been 
but temporarily assumed for the humane 
purpose of quieting the apprehensions 
of the public as to the source of conta- 
gion—especially as at the present time 
fears are excited, the philosophic con- 
templation of which might extort a smile 
from the sedate features of Science her- 
self. Yet why sacrifice on the altar of 
such good intention the urbane and un- 
offending Professor, whose opinions and 
arguments, I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing have immovably established the in- 
controvertible doctrine of contagion ? 

ee H. 





The Topographer. 





TRAVELLING NOTES IN SOUTH WALES. 
(For the Mirror.) 


“TI well remember how the ship lay yonder—— 

There was music on the festive deck, the wine 
like water poured, 

And they bravely drank success to her, and to 
every man on board : 

Then that mighty Power swept on, and made 
her timbers quiver, 

Aud the gazers gave a rending shout, as she 
went down the river ! 


Storm came at length—but wave nor wind could 
yet her course impede, 

She braved a fiercely surging sea, as a strong 
man braves his steed. 

Departure from Bristol Steam.— 
Voyage down the Channel.—“ Once 
more upon the waters,’’ we exclaimed, 
as we paced the quarter-deck of the 
Palmerston steamer, whilst she was 
—_ through the lock-gates of Cum- 

erland Basin, on her return to Swan- 
sea.* But Byronics, amidst the roar of 
steam, and bustle of a steam- packet, are 
out of place. What a wondrous change 
has there been in steam navigation 
within a few short years—how wide the 
contrast between that stately ship the 
United Kingdom, of 1,190 tons, or the 
splendid Killarney, of 200 horse-power, 
which has just entered Cumberland 
Basin in twenty-two hours from Dub- 
lin—and the little Comet, of four-horse 
power, eighteen years ago on the Clyde.t 
Bristol, once the proud rival of London, 
though still a great port, presents a sad 
contrast to her former greatness. The 
all-absorbing Liverpool has swept away 
the United States trade entirely—the 
certain result of the contracted policy, 
and restrictions laid upon commerce by 
the ruling authorities of Bristol. But 
we betieve this ancient port, which is 
clearly one of the finest and most com- 
modious in the world, is reviving. The 
quantity of live-stock and produce im- 
ported here from Ireland is enormous. 
Seven first-class steamers ply weekly to 
Dublin, Cork, and Waterford ; five hun- 
dred fat pigs, besides other live-stock, 
often arrive in one vessel from the latter 
port. Of what incalculable importance, 
therefore, is steam to the Irish agricul- 
turist !—the Emeralders, by the way, 
often afford a highly-amusing scene at 
Cumberland Basin. Steam must ulti- 
mately almost entirely absorb the coast- 

* See Mirror, vol. xvii. p. 61, for Voyage 
Bristol Channel, waienns atnsiied 

t The Comet (built in 1813) was the first steam 
vessel which ever plied iu Great Britain. Her 
engine is now used for raising water at Gree- 
neck and is considered quite a relic there. 
Probably sume Glasgow reader could supply 
an early steam-reminiscence of the Clyde. Ex- 
traurdivary improvements have been made in 
the Thames in the modelling and construction 
of steam-packets within the lasttwo years. The 
obvious superiority of the principle of the sharp 
over the round or full bow, for speed, was fully 
proved in the Kent steamer, in 1829; and 
almost all the old vessels in the river have been 
lengthened and had new bows on since. Another 
great improvement, besides the increased length, 
is that of p!acing the engines much more aft than 
formerly, and of greatly increasing the power. 
The fastest vessels in this country are the Royal 
William, Magnet, snd Dart, Margate steamers. 
The voyage from Margate to London, a distance 
of nearly ninety miles has been performed, bar- 
ring stoppages, in little more thau five Aours, 
with a fair wind. These facts at the present pe- 
riod may be interesting. . 
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ing trade, which, in a national point of 
view, is to be deplored, ax destroying an 
important class of men. Speaking of 
Bristol, we may mention that George 
Cooke’s malediction, mentioned at p. 36 
of vol. xvii. of the Mirror, was levelled, 
not at the Bristolians, but at the people 
of Liverpool. 

Whilst we are embayed amongst some 
coasters, and several ‘ argosies’’ fresh 
from the spicy gales of the Indies, oppo- 
site St. Vincent’s Rocks, in our passage 
down the Avon, let us contemplate for 
an instant the majesty of the scenery 
around, and think of the almost aérial 
suspension bridge, which will shortly 
be carried from the summit of St. Vin- 
cent’s Rocks to the opposite heights of 
Somerset, at an elevation sufficient to 
admit the passage of the largest ships 
underneath, without lowering their top- 
masts. The valley of the Avon is ren- 
dered doubly interesting by its similarity 
to the classic vale of Tempe, in Thessaly. 
Dr. Holland, in his Travels in Turkey, 
says that St. Vincent's Rocks convey a 
correct idea of the scenery of Tempe, 
though on a smaller scale. The Peneus, 
as it flows through the defile, ‘is not 
much wider than the Avon, and the 
channel between the cliffs is of equally 
gn dimensions.’’ The cliffs of 

empe, some of which are covered with 
ivy, shrubs, and trees, are however much 
loftier and more precipitous, towering 
in some places on the northern side six 
or eight hundred feet above the river, 
and “ projecting their vast masses with 
more extraordinary abruptness over the 
hollow beneath.” 

The magical words * ease her! ’? and 
“stop her !”’ of our manly and seaman- 
like commander, Captain Hyde, as we 
disembarked some passengers at Pill, 
recalled us from our reverie. We were 
. entering the Severn Sea, and caught our 
opponent the Bristol—and now we are 
at it. What a stirring sight a gallant 
steamer !—a thing of life and animation, 
rushing meteor-like on her glittering 
track ! and, we may add, what a triumph- 
ant spectacle for man—thus, through the 
agency of all-conquering steam, the sub- 
duer of the mighty ocean! The wind 
is fresh and fair; up goes the main-sheet 
as we enter King Road ; away fly both 
jibs—“ Give her plenty of it!’’ then our 
mizen-gaff is fluttering in the wind.— 
“‘We are drawing her very fast, sir,’ 
said the mate. “ Reef the mizen-sheet, 
there!’’ sung out Captain Hyde, “we 
stall go all the steadier for it.’’ And 
then paddle-box to paddle-box—waves 
dancing over our bows—ladies frighten- 
ed—every one a-stir and interested-- 


band playing “ Conquering Hero.’’ But 
we took the wind out of her, and went 
a-head. Such is a picture of that glo- 
riously exciting thing—a steam-race ! 
Cardiff, Llandaff, Caerphilly Castle, 
$c.—As we are nearing Pennarth Roads 
(a good shelter for craft in strong wea- 
ther), which form the approach to the 
port of Carditf, we will give the reader 
a passing vignette of that town and its 
district. Cardiff, in Welsh Caer-daf, or 
a fortress on the Taff, is the county 
town of Glamorgan, and was originally 
founded by Aulus Didius, a Roman 
general at the conquest of Britain. Its 
importance may be dated from the year 
1080, when the last prince of South 
Wales, Jestyn ap Gwrgan, made the 
castle his residence, and built part of 
the town. Cardiff was once strongly 
fortified, and surrounded by a moat; 
the castle, which is extensive, has been 
much altered of late years, and its walls 
have witnessed many interesting scenes 
and events. It was last besieged by 
Cromwell, who bombarded it for seve- 
ral days, and states, in a work ascribed 
to him, that “he should have found 
greater difficulty in subduing Cardiff 
Castle’? had not a deserter from the 
garrison (whom he afterwards hung) 
conducted his troops into it by a sub- 
terranean passage from the river Taff ; 
and in consequence it was easily taken. 
Cardiff may be called the port of Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, where the celebrated iron- 
works of Cyfarthfa, Dowlais, &c., are 
situated. The Glamorganshire Canal, 
which cost 54,000/., is 568 feet higher 
at Merthyr than at the entrance to the 
sea at Cardiff, and connects the two 
places, distant more than twenty-five 
miles. Cardiff is an extensive port, and 
has a wet harbour : it is not a well-built 
town, but there is, we believe, good so- 
ciety. <A short distance from Cardiff 
are the remains of the once extensive 
city and cathedral of Llandaff, the former 
of which no longer exists. The cathedral 
is said to have been built at Llandaff 
A.D. 522, and some go back almost to 
the introduction of Christianity into this 
country, a.D. 186. The present cathe- 
dral was erected by Bishop Urban, in 
1120; and its dilapidated remains have 
been repaired in very bad taste. A very 
high square tower, at the west front, is 
an interesting specimen of the union of 
the Gothic and Norman styles of archi- 
tecture. Llandaff Cathedral was much 
injured by Owen Glendower, in the 
reign of Henry IV. ‘here are several 
other towers. The present building 
es, we believe, 263 feet from east 
to west, and is a beautiful relic of the 
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ecclesiastical architecture of Wales. The 
eastern portion of Glamorgan is rich, 
highly cultivated, and in many parts 
very romantic. There are numberless 
ruins and antiquarian remains in this 
district. In the neighbourhood of the 
village of St. Nicholas, about six miles 
from Cardiff, some extensive Druidical 
vestiges exist, of no ordinary character. 
Amongst them, we believe, is a gigantic 
cromlech, which brings to mind Stone- 
henge or Abury. At Boverton, near 
Cowbridge, are the remains of a Roman 
station—the Bovillen of Antoninus. A 
few miles from Llandaff, surrounded by 
aromantic country, are the majestic ruins 
of Caerphilly Castle. With what recol- 
lections of olden rapine, cruelty, and 
strife, is not this noble ruin associated ! 
At Caerphilly the unfortunate Edward II. 
was confined; from thence he was re- 
moved to Kenilworth, previously to the 
closing scené at Berkeley Castle. The 
origin of this ruin is unknown: it was 
originally supposed to have been a Ro- 
man station. The foundation of the 
present building is ascribed in the first 
volume of the 4rcheologia to Edward I., 
where a paper will be found on the 
subject by the Hon. Daines Barrington. 
Caerphilly is so deeply interesting a ruin, 
that we leave it to our “righte trustie 
friend’’ the Editor to furnish a pictorial 
and further literary description. The 
scenery along the Taff is mountainous, 
and eminently picturesque and com- 
manding. We may add, this river is a 
first-rate trout stream ;—but we must 
abruptly quit the remembrance of these 
relics of old. While passing the little 
port of West Aberthaw, we should 
notice, that its limestone, a large quan- 
tity of which is shipped, possesses the 
valuable property of immediately setting 
hard under water. 


(To be continued.) 
Motes of a Reader. 


MR. HUSKISSON AND FREE TRADE. 


Tue following dialogue, in his own 
hand-writing, and bearing varions marks 
of correction in the same, has been 
found among Mr. Huskisson’s MS. 
pe ; and as there is every reason to 

ieve it to have been his own composi- 
tion, it is inserted as a specimen of that 
easy Eg apomre which has been men- 
tioned as one of the charms of his pri- 
vate society. 

“ Fraternal Dialogue between John 
Bull and his brother Jonathan. (Date 
July, 1825.)—Jonathan. You are a very 
good and constant customer, John, at 





my shop, for flour, hoops, staves, and 
many other articles of my trade; you 
are good pay, and I am always glad to 
deal with you. John. I believe all you 
suy—I wish to continue a good customer ; 
but I must say your mode of dealing with 
me is rather hard. Every time I travel 
to, or send to your shop (Sunday or not,) 
I am obliged to pay double toll at the 
turnpike-gate, which is close before it. 
Jon. You need not take that trouble. I 
prefer sending my goods to my custo- 
mers by my own porters; and as they 
are always ready and punctual in deliver- 
ing the packages, I do not see why you 
should complain. John. I complain be- 
cause my own cart and horses have 
nothing to do, and my people are upon 
the poor-rate, whilst { am paying you 
for porterage. I will not go on in this 
way. Jon. Well! we will consider of 
it next Christmas, when the partners in 
our firm meet to talk over the concern. 
(John remains patient for another year ; 
when, finding the Sunday toll still con- 
tinued, he asks what brother Jonathan 
and his firm have decided. July, 1826.) 
Jon. We have resolved to grant a new 
lease of the tolls, without making any 
alteration in the terms. John. You have! 
then I withdraw my custom. Jon. The 
devil you do! (Aside.) We mistook him 
for a more om ass than he proves to 
8 





be. How shall we contrive to bring him 
back to our shop ?”’ 
DREAMS, 


(From the “ Quarterly Review” of Dr. 
Abercrombie’s Inquiries concerning 
the Intellectual Powers and the 
Investigation of Truth.) 


In di ing the subject of dreams, 
Dr. Abercrombie confines himself prin- 
cipally to an investigation of the manner 
in which the particular visions arise, and 
in this respect he arranges dreams into 
four classes. 1. When recent events 
and recent mental emotions are mixed 
up with each other, and with old events 
by some feeling common to both. Al- 
though this kind of dream is extremely 
common, we may quote a curious exam- 
ple of it given by Dr. Abercrombie. 

“ A woman who was a patient in the 
clinical ward of the Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, under the care of Dr. Duncan, 
talked a great deal in her sleep, and 
made numerous and very distinct allusions 
to the cases of other sick persons. These 
allusions did not apply to any patients 
who were in the ward at that time; but 
after some observation, they were found 
to refer correctly to the cases of indivi- 
duals who were there when this woman 
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was a patient in the wards two years 
before.’ 

2. The second class of dreams relate 
to trains of images brought up by asso- 
ciation with bodily sensations. As exam- 
ples of this numerous class, Dr. Aber- 
crombie mentions the case of Dr. 
Gregory, who, in consequence of having 
a vessel of hot water at his feet, dreamt 
of walking up the crater of Mount tna, 
and feeling the ground warm beneath 
him ; and on another occasion, when the 
bed-clothes were thrown off him, he 
dreamt of being at Hudson’s Bay, and 
of enduring much distress from the 
cold. At another time, when suffering 
from tooth-ache, he dreamt of undergo- 
ing the operation of tooth-drawing, with 
the additional circumstance that the 
dentist drew a sound tooth and left the 
aching one in its place. Dr. Reid also 
dreamt of being scalped by savages in 
consequence of the uneasiness which he 
experienced from the dressing of a blis- 
ter upon his head having been ruffled 
during sleep. 

Dreams are frequently produced by 
loud sounds; and Dr. Abercrombie 
quotes a case from a manuscript of Dr. 
Gregory, where the same sound pro- 
duced simultaneously in a man and his 
wife a dream of the same general cha- 
racter, viz. that the French had landed 
near Edinburgh, an event which at the 
time was a subject of general anxiety. 
The most remarkable example, however, 
of this kind of dreaming is given by the 
same: great physician in the manuscript 
referred to, and on the authority of an 
eye-witness.* 

3. The third class of dreams relates to 
the revival of forgotten associations. 
The following case, given by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, occurred to a particular friend 
of his own, and he assures us that it may 
be relied on in the most minute parti- 
culars. 

“The gentleman was at the time 
connected with one of the principal 
banks in Glasgow, and was at his place 
at the tellers’ table where money is paid, 
when a person entered, demanding pay- 
ment of a sum of six pounds. There 
were several people waiting who were, 
in turn, entitled to be attended to before 
him, but he was extremely impatient, 
and rather noisy; and being besides a 
remarkable stammerer, he became so 
annoying, that another gentleman re- 
quested my friend to yay him his money 
and get rid of him. He did so accord- 
ingly, but with an expression of impa- 
tience at being obliged to attend to him 

* For this Narrative, see Mirror, vol xvii. 
p. 226, wherein Lanisburg should be Louisburg. 
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before his turn, and thought no more of 
the transaction. At the end of the year, 
which was eight or nine months after, 
the books of the bank could not be made 
to bal » the deficiency being exactly 
six pounds. Several days and nights 
had been spent in endeavouring to dis- 
cover the error, but without success, 
when at last my friend returned home, 
much fatigued, and went to bed. He 
dreamt of being at his place in the bank, 
and the whole transaction of the stam- 
merer, as now detailed, passed before 
him in all its particulars. He awoke 
under the full impression that the dream 
was to lead him to the discovery of what 
he was so anxiously in search of; and, 
on examination, he soon discovered that 
he had neglected to enter the sum which 
he had paid to this person in the man- 
ner now mentioned, and which exactly 
accounted for the error in the balance.’’ 

Dr. Abercrombie considers this case as 
one of the most remarkable mental phe- 
nomena connected with dreaming, and he 
confesses himself incapable of conceiving 
upon what principle the neglect of en- 
tering the money was recalled, as there 
was no consciousness at the time of any 
such fact, the importance of the case 





resting not upon his having paid the ° 


money, but upon his having neglected 
to insert the payment. ‘To our appre- 
hension, the difficulty does not appear 
to be so great; the teller did not recall 
in his dream the fact of his having 
omitted to insert the payment; he only 
recalled the whole transaction with the 
stammerer, and he awoke with an im- 
— merely that the dream would 
ead to the discovery of the error. Dur- 
ing his waking exertions to detect the 
cause of his mistake, he may perhaps 
never have recollected the transaction 
with the stammerer, and therefore we 
can, on this hypothesis, easily understand 
how the dream, by recalling that tran- 
saction, induced him to examine the 
books relative to an individual payment 
which he had forgotten. But even if 
the transaction with the stammerer had 
been fully in his mind during the day, 
along with others which he remembered 
equally well, the dream was sufficient 
to fix his mind more upon that transac- 
tion than upon any other, and thus to 
lead him to a particular examination of 
it. If we suppose the teller to have had 
the smallest degree of superstitious 
feeling on the subject of dreams, it is 
easy to conceive how he had, when 
awake, the full impression that the dream 
was to lead to the discovery of his error. 

4. The fourth class of dreams con- 
tains those in which a strong propensity 
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of character, or a strong mental emotion, 
is embodied in a dream, and by some 
natural coincidence is fulfilled. The 
following cases are given by Dr. Aber- 
crombie as examples of this variety :— 

*¢ A clergyman had come to Edinburgh 
from a short distance in the country, and 
was sleeping at an inn, when he dreamt 
of seeing a fire, and one of his children 
in the midst of it. He awoke with the 
impression, and instantly left town on 
his return home. When he arrived 
within sight of his home, he found it on 
fire, and got there in time to assist in 
saving one of his children, who, in the 
alarm and confusion, had been left in a 
situation of danger. 

‘CA gentleman in Edinburgh was affect- 
ed with aneurism of the popliteal artery, 
for which he was under the care of two 
eminent surgeons, and the day was fixed 
for the operation. About two days 
before the time appointed for it, the 
wife of the patient dreamt that a change 
had taken place in the disease, in conse- 
quence of which the operation would 
not be required. On examining the 
tumour in the morning, the gentleman 
was astonished to find that the pulsation 
had entirely ceased ; and, in short, this 
turned out to be a spontaneous cure. 
To persons not professional, it may be 
right to mention, that the cure of pop- 
liteal aneurism without an operation is 
a very uncommon occurrence, not hap- 
pening, perhaps, in one out of numerous 
instances, and never to be looked upon 
as. probable in any individual case.’? 

The following still more remarkable 
dream is given by Dr. Abercrombie as 
entirely authentic :— 

“A lady dreamt that an aged female 
relative had been murdered by a black 
servant, and the dream occurred more 
than once. She was then so impressed 
by it, that she went to the house of the 
lady to whom it related, and prevailed 
upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoin- 
ing room during the following night. 
About three o’clock in the morning, the 
gentleman, hearing footsteps on the 
stair, left his place of concealment, and 
met the servant carrying up a quantity 
of coals. Being questioned as to where 
he was going, he replied, in a confused 
and hurried manner, that he was going 
to mend his mistress’s fire,—which, at 
three o’clock in the morning, in the 
middle of summer, was evidently impos- 
sible; and, on further investigation, a 
strong knife was found conceuled beneath 
the coals.’’ 

Dr. Abercrombie has assigned some 
ingenious and plausible reasons why the 
clergyman might dream of his house 


being on fire, and why the lady dreamt 
that the operation might be dispensed 
with ; but even if we admit the force of 
these reasons, we must consider the 
coincidence of the dreams with the 
events as still inexplicable. In the se- 
cond case, the dream produced no obvious 
good effect, but in the first and third 
cases a life was saved, and it is not easy 
to convince ourselves that the coinci- 
dences were in these instances purely 
accidental, 





EPILOGUE TO THE NEW COMEDY OF 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
BY E. L. BULWER, ESQ. M. P. 


Waar have I done? renounced the power to vex, 

The will to flirt—that charter of our sex ? 

Curb’d to one aim, the thousand a‘ms of life, 

And grown—oh heaven! domestic—yet a wife ? 

’Tis not too late—Stay : am I yet resign’d? 

So young—not ugly—shall I change my mind? 

Shali L reform—but zently—‘** bit by bit »— 

And grow a very moderate Coquette ? 

A change too sweeping should [ not repent ? 

—And after all, what husband is coutent? 

If once to please the wretch I stoop to mend, 

Say, can ye tell me where the thing may end? 

May not the creature still contrive to see 

My weekly routs require a schedule B ? 

May he not lop exclusive seats away— 

And place the opera under schedule A ? 

Nor yet content to curb my faults alove, 

Ask—universal suffrage—for hisown ? 

Extend the elective franchise of his frown, 

And bring my wardrobe to an annual gown ? 
ell, I must hope—I've said—and come what 


will. 
I'll stand—if you permit me—on the Bill! 
Come then, reform, while yet the art to teaze 
Is half forgot beneath the power to please: 
Come, fly the snare—agreed it doés no burt ! 
’Tis yet uo sinecure to play the flirt. 
Dull are the wretches who your charms adore— 
Youu win the lover, to secure the bore. 
Think of your spouse asleep in Piccadilly, 
And own the Colonel is extremely silly ; 
Think of the cautions of your auxious mother; 
And see— Lord Charles is flirting with another. 
I grant your shawl is lovely and all that, 
And yet your rival has a prettier hat: 
In short, believe me, no affliction frets 
Like that which crowns the conquests of Co- 
quettes. 
Each tree of life will grow the fruit ‘‘ Vexation ;” 
But, Lord, you buy an orchard in flirtation! 
Come then—I own the lesson I impart 
Must often be heard, before ‘tis learnt by heart ; 
Come then, as often as ye will, to school, 
And your Honoria shall repeat the rule ; 
Come then, each fair, whose heart for conquest 
pants, 
Ye married nieces—and ye—maiden aunts ; 
Or young, or not so young— unwed or wives— 
Coquetting lasts its votaries all their lives; 
Come—if the men your foutsteps will pursue, 
Why each true convert may select a few— 
Some sober Major or demure Sir Jobn, 
To practice now and then—her scorn upon ! 
Come then—nor fear our school shall be too 
small ; 
We can contain—may we content you—all. 


Man and money mutual friendship 
show, 

Man makes false money, money makes 
man so. 
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SONNET, 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
{To B. R. Haydon. Composed on seeing his 
Picture of Napoleon musing at St. Helena.] 


Haypon ! let worthier judges praise the skill 
Here by thy pencil shown in truth of lines 
And charm of colours; I applaud those signs 
Of thought, that give the true poetic tbrill,— 
That unincumbered Whoie of biank and still— 
Sky witbout cloud—ocean without a wave— 
And the one Man that labour'd to enslave 
The World, sole standing high on the bare hill, 
Back turn’d—arms folded—the unapparent face 
‘Tinged (we may fancy) in this dreary place 
With light reflected from tbe invisible Sun 
Set—like his fortunes! but not set for aye 
Like them. The unguilty power pursues his way, 
And before Him doth dawn perpetual run. 

New Monthly Magazine. 


GOOD NIGHT TO TAGLIONI! 


Goon night to Taglioni! The thought 
comes down like a drop-curtain upon all 
my scenic remembrances ! Many a time 
in the past and present month has this 
parting benediction been on our lips. 
Prince Leopold has wished good night 
to Belgium, and Leontine Fay to the 
Haymarket Theatre. Curious and mani- 
fold have been the changes of place and 
circumstance. Mr. Ward has vacated 
the city for Lord’s Cricket Ground, and 
Horace Twiss the House of St. Stephen 
for the dwelling of Magog. Praed is 
out of Parliament, and a tallow-chandler 
is lighted in his stead. May they all live 
a thousand years—I shall gain nothing 
either by their presence or absence. I 
could say good night to a million of 
them, without a trembling of an eye-lid. 
But Taglioni—I should like to see the 
man who could say Good Night to Tag- 
lioni! A sack and the Thames, near 
the Isle of Dogs, would be his appro- 
priate recompense. 

I am poor, yet I have been three times 
to see Taglioni. The first time was 
after Pasta’s sublime impersonation of 
Medea; I shall never forget it—the 
contrast was wonderful. It was like 
one of Anacreon’s songs‘ after the Aga- 
memnon of Zéschylus, or one of Moore’s 
Melodies bound up with Paradise Lost. 
She came bounding forth from the dim- 
ness of the back scenes like a golden 
roe out of a rose-brake in Palestine, or 
a Hamadryad from some myrtle-nook in 
the Valley of Tempe, who hath heard 
the pipe of the shepherd among the sun- 
lit trees. If the reader has not seen 
Taglioni, I cannot hope to offer any 
adequate picture of her countenance. 
It seemed to me, though not what is 
generally called handsome, to be per- 
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fectly interesting, as she stood—but that 
is not the word—with arched arms and 
flushing cheek, before the enthusiastic 
audience. And then her attitude! Ti- 
tian might have breathed it into colour, 
or Canova might have kindled the mar- 
ble with the life, as the sculptor did 
aforetime, when he had given the last 
touch to one of his most beautiful sta- 
tues, and flinging the chisel from him, 
exclaimed—* Dice !’? Speak! J will 
not attempt it—words would be weak 
and idle. I never heard silence so in- 
tense; the motion of a fan in Lud 
Londonderry’s box fell on the ear wit 
startling distinctness. If Juno had been 
petitioning Venus for her girdle, or Lady 
Lyndhurst twining her delicate fingers 
in Lord Brougham’s hair, the attention 
could not have been more breathless. 
Do not suppose for a moment, however, 
that Taglioni is a posture-maker— Bro- 
card is a figurante, but Taglioni is a 
lady. I have frequently read of perform- 
ances far more scientifically wonderful 
than any of Taglioni. William Methold, 
an old traveller, in his Relat. des Roy- 
aumes de Golconda, speaks of a girl, not 
more than eight years of age, who could 
elevate one leg perpendicularly to her 
head, supporting a meanwhile upon 
the other, so as to be parallel with his 
uplifted arm; and he has frequently 
seen the dancing girls place the soles of 
their feet upon their head. 

Who ever heard Taglioni’s feet touch 
the ground? Ineverdid. Sometimes, 
indeed, I thought I could distinguish a 
faint melody—like the tremulous mur- 
murs of the water round the foot of a 
Naiad, as she stands doubtingly by the 
fountain side, ever and anon shaking 
the ripples into silver light as she bendeth 
over her own shadow. Mercandotti’s 
step was always audible, Brocard’s 
shoes had the density of Suffolk hiloes, 
and Mdlle. Emile alighted with an echo 
like Kean falling backwards in the last 
scene of Othello. 

But Taglioni—she seemed to float an 
Iris in the filmy light—-a dove’s wing 
might bear her up—the gossamer cloud 
of summer would not fade beneath her 
—and when she did touch the stage, it 
was with an aérial and lingering motion 
—if I may employ so fanciful an illus- 
tration—like a humming bird with its 
purple wings winnowing the air as it 
sinketh down into the golden bosom of 
the flower where it sleepeth. 

It was observed to me, bya clever 
artist, that her arms were too long; for 
my own part I perceived nothing to de- 
tract from her enchanting appearance, 
as she glided along with her limbs wan- 
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dering at their “own sweet will,’’ and 
the eye acknowledged with rapture that 
“ her body thought.’? 

It can never be said of Taglioni, that 
she is first in a first class; she is the 
first und the last—we have had nothing 
like her before, and we shall see nothing 
like her in after time—Brocard by her 
side is like Mori accompanying Paganini. 
The dancer and the violin-player are 
the only individuajs on record to whom 
history presents no parallel. We look 
from Turner to Claude, and from Chan- 
trey to Canova, and from Fanny Kemble 
to Mrs. Siddons. They are only great 
in a relation to a greater. I can pardon 
Brocard her pretty spitefulness. It 
happened on the last night of Taglioni’s 
first engagement (this season), that she 
was vehemently encored in a dance-- 
she had retreated back, and Brocard was 
commencing—the audience cheered, and 
Brocard danced, but it would not do— 
at length Brocard walked up to the 
beautiful Italian, and making her a bow, 
awaited for the conclusion of the encore. 
—Poor Brocard ! 

It is certainly a pity that no patriotic 
individual has made any proposal for the 
endowment of a College of Dancers, 

rivileged to confer honours and medals 
ike the sister universities. Taglioni 
might read the first lecture on the Poetry 
of Motion (and sure I am her voice is 
lovely), illustrated in her own inimitable 
manner. In India the dancing girls are 
peculiarly protected by a provision in 
the Gentoo law, which permits any pun- 
ishment to be inflicted by the magistrate, 
except the confiscation of their jewels, 
clothes, and dwelling. The dancing 
girl of Hindostan with the rings round 
her ankles, and her silver bells, and 
golden garments, and her tresses glit- 
tering along each cheek like the locks 
of the archer God in the old statues, 
affords the most picturesque resemblance 
to the figures of the bacchantes some- 
times found on the antique bas-reliefs. 

But to return to the proposal for a 
new college : surely it is needed. Have 
we not already a London University, and 
a King’s College, and an Academy of 
Music? What glory will shine upon 
the Monthly Magazine, as the originator 
of the scheme! ‘Ihe spirit of ee 
is rnshing upon me, and I see already 
in the leading column of the Morning 
Herald :—“ We have much pleasure in 
stating that Malle. Taglioni has been 
appointed professor in the New College. 
The first meeting of the proprietors will 
be held on the 26 inst.’’ Who would not 
be a pupil! Aspasia taught Socrates 
to dance. Among a list of names dis- 
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tinguished in literature and science, I 
have only time to mention the Lord 
Chancellor and the Bishop of London. 
The Rev. Edward Irving has solicited 
the appointment of secretary. May the 
“ good cause”’ prosper ! 

I am not surprised that the dance, in 
the old time, formed part of the religious 
ceremonial. It is the language of the 
heart, in its season of joy and freshness. 
So Eve danced into the nightingale-thic- 
kets of Eden; and Glycera, in the love- 
glow of a Grecian evening, when she 
bound (the first of her country’s daugh- 
ters) the garland of flowers about her 
forehead, and went leaping in front of 
the choir up the radiant steps of the 
temple of Venus. 

Jeremy Taylor pronounced an anath- 
ema against dancing. Had he ever seen 
Taglioni, he would have taken a stall. 
In her his eyes would not have been 
offended by the “indecent mixtures of 
wanton dancing.’? Her gestures cannot 
be called prologues to voluptuousness. 
They address themselves, of a truth, to 
the senses; but they also wake up 
thoughts of beauty which sleep, like 
odours, within the spirit. The eloquent 
author of the “Holy Living’? might 
have applied to Taglioni his own quaint, 
yet exquisite, image of light dancing in 
the eyes, like boys at a festival. 

Good night to Taglioni! Yet she is 
still dancing before me in the light of 
imagination. That bound !—if the doc- 
trine of the migration of souls be true, 
Taglioni will be changed into a fair and 
dark-eyed gazelle, inthe gardens of Araby 
the Blest. How the nightingale will 
hush the voice of its joy as her feet pass, 
like a summer wind, over the spice- 
blossoms. She ought not to die ! 

Good night to Taglioni! I am sick 
and ill, and a poor student; and my 
eyes are dim with thought and study. 
What have I to do with thee, sweetest 
of Italy’s daughters? Most likely I 
shall never see thee any more. Yet 
sometimes it may be, in my silent and 
lonely oom, my heart will travel back 
to the days that are gone, and the gentle 
light of one who walketh in her own 
brightness, may break upon the gloom ; 
and I may behold thee, yet once again, 
springing out, like a phantom of the 
spirit, from the darkness of memory. 
Good night to Taglioni !— Monthly Mag- 
azine. 


OVER THE FALLEN. 


‘Tis vight’s unclouded noon, 
And like an orb of blood, 

Ascends the tranquil moon, 
Out of the ucean-flood ; 
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Stretch'd cold along the shore 
Unwaking warriors lie, 
Who shall be roused no more 
To victory. 


Where now ambition’s ray — 
The iilusion they pursued? 
They see it not, while they 
Sleep iu red solitude, 
The sleep that hath no dream, 
The night that hath no morn, 
Festering beneath the moonlight beam 
Ta reason’s scorn. 


Where are they now, with all 

For which so soon they died ? 
The old tree ereen and tall 

Counts ages pass'd with pride ; 
Runs its allotted years 

In timely due decay, 
Among its hoary peers 

All vencrably. 


As if life were a thing 

So light and easy won, 
That a mere dry leaf’s rustling 

Might price its summer sun ; 
They fling the gift away 

They’ never can resume, 
And with a mirage foo'isily 

Purchase a tomb. 


Go then, ambition’s race ! 
Go, slaves of phantow-giory ! 
Myriads that have no place 
ot ev'n in lying story ; 
Except io freedom’s cause 
I'll game not life away ; 
Content with nature’s law, 
I'll bide my day. 
Lie there! forgotten men, 
Until to morrow’s dawn ;— 
Lie there ! ye ne‘er again 
Can put your lives in pawn 
For despot knave’s dull play, 
Who gave your blood for air !— 
In premature decay, 
Lie there, lie there ! 
Metropolitan, 


The Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles, 
SHAKSPEARE. 





POLAR PLANTS. 


Dr. Ricwarpson, after one of his 
polar expeditions, presented to a friend 
a few rare specimens of the vege- 
table productions of the dreary, frozen 
regions; that gentleman not having at 
the moment leisure to attend to their 
planting, and preservation, consigned 
them to the care of his gardener for a 
few hours, when the earned horticul- 
turist, conceiving that all rare exotics 
must necessarily come from tropical cli- 
mates, forthwith turned them into the 
hot-house, where it is scarcely necessary 
to,add, the hardy children of perpetual 
winter perished. 


A maw hung at Caen, after being cut 
down, began to show some signs of re- 


turning animation. He was carried to 
the house of a calenderer close to the 

lace of execution, and laid on a bed. 
| see constables, his guards, waiting for 
instructions from the judge, set them- 


selves down to cards. In the meantime 
the man quite recovered, and his mind 
still full of the pious exhortations of the — 
confessor who had followed to the place | 
of execution, seeing men playing at — 
cards, he began asking himself whether 
gaming was permitted in heaven, where 
he thought he was. This he related 
himself, having entered a convent and 
taken the monkish habit, after cleverly 
escaping while the constables played on. 


THE SUBLIME AND RIDICULOUS. 


Now (said Mr. Abernethy, in a lecture 
upon the muscles of the scalp,) I will 
tell you a periectly ridiculous story 
about this, with a view to impress this 
part of the subject on your minds. It 
appened in the early part of my time, 
to become quite the fashion to put half 
a pound of grease, and another half 
pound of flour, on a man’s head—what 
they called hair dressing ; it was the fa- 
shion too, to bind this round with a 
piece of tape or riband, and make a 
tail of it, and it was the mode to wear 
those tails very thick, and rather short. 
Now a gentleman who possessed great 
power in the motion of his frons occi- 
pitalis, used to go to the boxes of the 
theatre, when Mrs. Siddons first ap- 
peared ; and I don’t believe there ever 
will be such an actress again as she was, 
nor do I believe there ever was her 
equal before her. However, when peo- 
ple were affected beyond all description, 
and when they were all drowned in tears 
at her performance, this chap wagged 
his tail enormously, and all the people 
burst out into a roar of laughter. In 
vain did they cry “Turn him out,’’ in 
vain did they cry ‘* Throw him over !’’ 
When he had produced this effect upon 
the audience, then he kept his tail quiet ; 
but again no sooner was their attention 
engaged, than wag went his tail, and 
again were the bursts of laughter re- 
echoed. W. A. R. 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

A counTRYMAN walking along the 
streets of New York, found his progress 
stopped by a close barricado of wood. 
‘* What is this for,’”’ said he to a person 
in the street. ‘Oh, that’s to stop the 
yellow fever.” —<‘* Ay, I have often 
heard of the Board of Health, but I 
never saw it before.’? 
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